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Appropriation act, 1952____________- F323 J2L8SI LS Ga T8O O08 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 222, 000 
i MN _-. 4,972,000 
Budget estimate, 1953 : 5, 500, 000 
Increase (for additional marketing research, service, and edu- 
cational work to meet urgent current problems) ...____.-.-.---- + 528, 000 
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Project statement 
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1, Marketing costs, margins, and efficiency ____..._..-- $832, 181 
2. Improvement and evaluation of product quality ____- 1, 508, 611 
3. Improvements in market organization and facilities__| 1, 720,914 
4. Collection, analysis, and dissemination of market data_| 1, 553, 274 


, , 200 

5. Over-all administration... ...___.-. acetate 160, 908 SPE a sctaxenss 169, 400 

See INDO. ic oink cadSSC A Ses Cae ee cheb yl SSRNp OR: Phd cbc cabtnls eck to 2- lonuecciensee 

Total pay adjustment costs. -- sb gankel yikes oot [238, 000}} [+-38, 300] [276, 300) 

Total available or estimate____._.......-......... 5, 932, 000 4, 972, 000 +528, 000 5, 500, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214___..___. -_-.-.-.-.-.-.- +68, 000 s oeuk 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental __..._....---. heme teats —222, 000 





Total appropriation or estimate _._____...__. --0-| 6, 000, 000 4, 750, 000 


CHANGES IN AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 


Senator Haypren. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This morning we have Dr. H. C. Trelogan, Assistant Administrator, 
marketing programs, Agricultural Research Administration. We 
shall be glad to hear from you, Doctor. 

Dr. TreLoGan. Agricultural Marketing is a dynamic business that 
is undergoing rapid changes. The changes are so numerous and so 
rapid that sometimes we fail to realize how significant and how 
substantial they are. 

We can recognize the tremendous changes that have occurred 
within our own lifetime from the proverbial cracker barrel to the 
modern wrapped package; from the sack of flour for home baking to 
the wrapped and sliced loaf of bread; and from the daily trip to deal 
with a clerk in the corner grocery to the present weekly one-stop visit 
to the large, self-service supermarket. But these changes are a 
culmination of many small changes over a long period of years. 

Sometimes we are less aware of all the changes that have happened 
within the last few years. In the interest a Taare, I would like to 
use one illustration of what has occurred within the last few years. 

Five years ago a New York dressed chicken represented the common 
method of marketing chickens. I would like to exhibit one specimen 
so we may know what we are talking about. This is a New York 
dressed chicken. Today the common method of marketing chicken 
is in eviscerated, cut-up form. It appears in attractive packages 
either in the transparent wraps that are familiar to most of us in the 
stores or in frozen form, in a package of thissort. I need not elaborate 
on the contrast, but I should mention that the per capita consumption 
of chicken in 1947 was 23.6 pounds. The per capita consumption is 
currently estimated at better than 30 pounds annually. 

Senator Haypen. Is it true, as I have heard it said that pound for 
pound, the meat of the chicken is cheaper than beef? 

Dr. TreLtocan. The relative price is about half the price of beef- 
steak today, compared with approximately the same price 5 years 
ago and earlier. 

Senator Haypren. I can remember as a small boy on the other 
hand, that a chicken dinner was something that we all talked about 
and we did not have it all the time; whereas beefsteak, as the saying 
went, was as common as pig’s tracks. 
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I remember distinctly going with my father into the town of Phoenix 
and at the lunch counter we pot a great big T-bone steak from a 4- or 
5-year-old steer and plenty of fried potatoes and coffee and everything 
like that, and the whole meal was 35 cents. 

Dr. Tre.oGcan. That is typical. 

The increase in the production and consumption of chicken is fre- 
quently and correctly attributed to the increased efficiency of the pro- 
duction of chicken because it is now produced with less feed, in shorter 
time, and with less labor. But I would like to contend that the mar- 
keting people have also contributed to this change. The processors 
and distributors have made the product much more attractive and 
have held down the distribution cost to the point where the price of 
this chicken is hardly half that of beefsteak today, compared with 
about the same price or higher some five years ago and earlier. 

We believe that our program under the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
has also made some small contribution to this change by improving the 
marketing information on the supplies of chicken; the producers and 
the processors and the distributors can now tell some 12 weeks ahead 
of time from the hatchery reports what the supply of broiler chicken 
will be in the market. This enables them to plan their operations in 
a manner. that tends toward greater price stability, less risk, and more 
uniform supplies for the consumers, all of which I think contributed 
toward a higher consumption of the product. 

This example must be regarded as only one of numerous develop- 
ments that has contributed to more efficient production and sale of 
our agricultural products. 

Senator Haypren. I have one more question with respect to this 
chicken production. As I understand, it is in a sense localized. That 
is, there are certain parts in the United States that are extensively 
engaged in the production of chicken for marketing, I assume up 
around Delaware and that area, and I understood in Georgia and 
Arkansas. It is not prevalent throughout the United States. 

Dr. Tre.oGcan. But those areas are becoming more widespread, 
sir. The Delmarva Peninsula is still one of the tremendously large 
areas, but Georgia has come up and is challenging it in volume. 
But in North Carolina, Texas, Connecticut, California, Arkansas, 
and several other areas of the United States, it has grown quite rapidly 
and interestingly enough it has tended to grow in areas that have not 
been, I might say, the most advantageous farm production areas in 
the past. "They are areas that have come into more commercialized 
type agriculture through the route of this broiler and fryer chicken 
production. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you. 

Dr. TreLocan. Other examples I might mention briefly that most 
people are aware of today are prepackaged meat, ready-to-cook rice, 
and frozen concentrated orange juice. These and many other 
marketing improvements that contribute to more efficient production 
and sale of farm products have taken place in the last few years and 
are almost taken for granted by folks today. 

Now, I think this illustration must be regarded also as an example 
of many more changes that will have to take place in order to feed a 
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growing population without any comparable expansion in acreage or 
prices in the future. In this respect, I would like to call attention to 
the fact that many of the production improvements in agriculture 
depend upon accompanying improvement in the marketing of the 
products. For example, the success of mechanically harvested cotton 
will depend in part on the ability of the ginner and other cotton 
Cane to take advantage of the cotton as it comes from mechanical 
pickers. 

The same is true with respect to the mechanical harvesting of 
potatoes. We will have to develop the conveyers and bins to handle 
these bulk potatoes in the marketing channels. I might mention, too, 
that the combining of wheat and the development of hybrid corn were 
also dependent in part on the development of driers and other equip- 
ment to condition these grains as they came to the market and were 
handled in the market. 

We feel that the marketing work is an important accompaniment 
to the production changes we have been able to achieve and we hope to 
achieve in the future; about which Dr. Shaw spoke yesterday. 


LOSSES IN MARKETING 


Despite the rather dramatic improvements that we cite in marketing 
in me large numbers, even a casual observer today can still see 
spoilage and waste and other evidences of loss and inefficiency in our 
marketing system. Too frequently, however, the conclusion is 
drawn that agricultural products damaged in transit, or spoiled in 
warehouses, or discarded in stores represent losses only to the railroads 
or to the warehousemen or to the storekeepers who are involved. 
This is not true when these losses are incurred. These marketing 
firms are entitled to profits which they have to make to stay in 
business, and consequently they have to pass those losses along, 
either back to the producer or forward to the consumer. 

The same is true with respect to ill-advised investments in marketing 
facilities and equipment. An antiquated warehouse or an obsolete 
piece of equipment, so long as it is used, incurs cost that has to be 
covered; and, even if it is abandoned, the cost has to be borne by 
the people who will participate in the market. They, who have to 
recover the investment, will have to pass the cost either forward or 
backward in order to stay in business themselves. 

Now, to illustrate the consequences of not holding these losses in 
check, I would like to cite just one recent example. Some 5 years 
ago damage claims paid out for losses to eggs shipped by rail amounted 
to one-third the total revenue to the railroads from hauling eggs. 
The railroads necessarily, to break even, had to increase the hauling 
charges; and when they did increase those hauling charges the business 
dwindled to the point where in 1950 the shell eggs shipped by rail 
were only 1 percent of our production compared with 10 percent in 
1947. Now, this kind of development can hardly be regarded as 
unrelated to the fact that the railroads are presently seeking higher 
transportation rates on our other aan. products. 
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MARKETING RESEARCH BENEFITS 


Marketing research is needed to guide and accelerate these market- 
ing improvements. Such research can contribute and is contributing 
to the economies of labor, equipment, and material and to the holding 
down of marketing margins currently needed. 

Senator HaypEN. Have you, as a result of research, found a better 
way of packaging eggs so that they will not be damaged in transit? 

Dr. TreLoGan. Yes, sir; we have been able to develop the cartons, 
the larger containers, and the means of loading them in the conveyers 
in such a way that the losses can be reduced. 

I might say that at the time that these heavy losses were occurring 
it was interesting to note the reaction of some of the people to the 
effect that, ““Well, that does not make much difference; the insurance 
on the freight covers it and the railroads pay for the damage.’’ But 
the point has to be borne in mind that the msurance rates have to 
cover the losses, and the railroads have to raise their rates to cover the 
insurance cost. 

Senator Haypen. Then the public finally pays. 

Dr. TreLoGan. Certainly. 

Just as the costs are borne by all of the participants in the market, 
the benefits that come from marketing research are shared by all of the 
participants in the market. The benefits appear in the form of 
greater returns to growers, more successful and profitable marketing 
enterprises, and in terms of larger quantities of higher-quality, less- 
expensive products for the consumers. Sound trade, according to 
an axiom of marketing, requires that all parties involved in the trade 
share the benefit, and certainly the research that yields benefits to 


marketing is no exception to this rule. 


RECOGNITION FOR MARKETING RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Research and service work under the Agricultural Marketing Act is 
being carried on under a reduced scale this year. Nevertheless, we 
are continuing to receive recognition for the excellence of the work. 
During this fiscal year the District of Columbia Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association presented four awards for outstanding 
marketing work done -by Government personnel. Three of the 
recipients of those awards were engaged in this program of agricultural 
marketing research. We are rather proud of that record, which is 
based on the judgment of non-Government men who are not closely 
associated with agriculture. 

The recognition also comes in the form of additional requests for the 
marketing research and service work in which we are engaged. Those 
requests are coming in at such a rate that we are unable to accom- 
modate them. These requests are coming from advisory commit- 
tees and other sources that are representative of the different groups 
that participate in agricultural marketing—producers, market opera- 
tors, and the consumers. 

We feel on the basis of the record of performance that we can cite, 
together with the requests that are coming in and the evident needs 
for marketing research, that further investments in this act are 
warranted. If the funds that are proposed in the current budget are 
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forthcoming, we hope to expand the studies on transportation costs 
and rates. We feel that this is timely particularly in view of the fact 
that the railroads are currently seeking their eleventh increase in 
rates since June 1946. Factual information is needed to present to 
the regulatory bodies that make the decisions with respect to those 
rates, either to avoid further increases or to help our own production 
and marketing people adjust to the shifts in production areas and the 
types of operation that will be necessitated if the increases are allowed. 


TRENDS IN RAIL SHIPMENTS 


Senator Haypen. Have there been comparable increases in move- 
ment by truck as compared to rail? 

Dr. Tretocan. Yes. The shift from rail to truck shipping is con- 
tinuing. The illustration that I used for eggs, while it is quite a sub- 
stantial change and a very evident change, is not entirely atypical of 
the situation. There are other commodities that are going the same 
way. 

Senator HaypEN. What I was interested in was the fact that the 
railroads, in times past at least, have complained bitterly that the 
truck competition took business away from them, that their volume 
of business therefore was being reduced and they had to have a higher 
rate for what remained. 

With respect to the agricultural products, such as you have been 
discussing here this morning, the greater volume of them go by truck 
now rather than by train? 

Dr. Tretocan. That varies by commodities, sir. In general, the 
bulk of long-distance hauling is still going by rail. For example, 
lettuce and other fresh fruits and vegetables from the west coast are 
still predominantly rail shipments. But such things as citrus from 
Florida to the northeastern markets are tending to shift over to truck. 
The cost factor, in terms of rates, is not all that is involved. There 
is also the convenience and the speed with which the trucks can 
haul the commodities which contribute to the situation. 


PROPOSALS FOR ADDITIONAL WORK 


We would also propose to start work on the relative economies of 
storing grain at different points in the marketing system, either on 
the farms or at terminal markets or at assembly points. 

We would seek to improve the storage protection of staple commodi- 
ties such as grains to prevent deterioration, particularly insect infes- 
tations that are appearing to be increasing. It is evident that we 
need to combat these losses by providing alternative sprays, fumigants, 
and containers and wrappers and things of that sort. We feel this 
would make a direct contribution to the mobilization problems that 
we have today, with stockpiles of commodities having to be held over 
a long period and frequently transported over long distances. 

We would try to approach that problem also by providing addi- 
tional education and technical assistance to get the best methods that 
are ey known for the protection of these commodities adopted more 

uickly. ; 
, We redid hope to expand the foundation-seed project, which has 
proved so successful in providing, for the first time, adequate quanti- 
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ties of new improved varieties of legumes and grasses. Incidentally, 
the alfalfa seed produced under this project in 1951 is estimated to 
be worth some $22,500,000 to the farmers who will be able to grow 
more alfalfa and better alfalfa with the seeds that are being provided. 
We hope to extend this very successful project to additional varieties 
of agricultural products. 

We would hope to undertake new work on the market acceptance 
for and the price relationships between different products made from 
agricultural raw materials. Industry is seeking guidance on how to 
determine which end products to expand to satisfy the most consumers 
with the agricultural raw materials that are now available to them. 

We would also try to provide additional data, such as the produc- 
tion, stocks, movements, disappearance, and prices of agricultural 
products, particularly those that are in short supply in the situation 
that confronts us today. 

In closing, I would just like to indicate that we are endeavoring in 
the program that we have outlined to treat the immediate problems 
that are related to the current situation. The program does not 
provide for additional fundamental research or for research on some 
of the postmobilization adjustments needed to cushion price declines 
that are likely to occur in greater volume in the next few years. 


BUDGET COMPARISONS 


Senator Haypen. Evidently you have been able to convince the 
Bureau of the Budget that the work you are doing is of value to the 
national economy because, if I read these figures correctly, you have 
an increase of $528,000 in your appropriation for 1953. 

Dr. TreLoaan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. Is that the largest sum of money that this appro- 
priation has ever had at any one time, or have they been cut back? 

Dr. TRELOGAN. We were cut back about 20 percent in 1952 below 
the 1951 level of operations. Our budget asked for $5,500,000 last 
vear, and the Congress provided $4,750,000. Then there was an 
allowance for pay-cost increase which brought it up to the $4,900,000- 
odd. 

Senator Haypen. Personally, I thought that was a very grave 
mistake that they made last vear. It is possible of course that with 
less money you would have been required to practice a keener type of 
economy in your operation, but nevertheless, the record that the 
Bureau made in previous years to my mind fully justified the amount 
asked for in the budget last vear. 

How much did you ask for this year when you went over to the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

You are not supposed to volunteer that information but I would like 
to know. 

Dr. TreLoGan. $7,629,000 under the over-all Budget Bureau 
ceiling allowance. 

Senator Haypren. You could use that sum of money, which is $2 
million more than you are getting, with advantage to the public? 

Dr. TreLoean. We have the projects; we have access to personnel, 
and facilities, and we could make efficient use of that amount. 
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Dr. Saaw. Mr. Chairman, the authorization for this program 
which was carried in the congressional act passed in 1946 would 
provide $20 million at the present time as against the amount which 
is in the budget, of $5,500,000. 

Senator Haypren. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Tretocan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


RESEARCH ON AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS OF ALASKA 


DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. S. B. FRACKER, ASSISTANT TO ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; DR. 
H. C. KNOBLAUCH, ASSISTANT CHIEF, OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS; E. L. STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND FISCAL 
OFFICER, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; AND 
RALPH §S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET SCHEDULE 
(Schedules from the justifications follow: ) 


Research on agricultural problems of Alaska 
Anprapriation.act, 1952... .2... 2 -...05 enn vce 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental _ 


Bane far PROS sc ee 
Budget estimate, 1953__....-....-..--..-- 


Change 


Project statement 


} | 
‘ 1952 (esti- 1953 (esti- 
Project | mated) mated) 


1. Research on agricultura! problems of Alaska.._........._._-| $279, 730 | $270, 000 | $270, 000 
Unobligated balance a ; WOO baskanccus baivkuieins Clk 
Total pay adjustment costs cis ee Bee | (22, 000] . 
= ne - = . —_ 
Total available or estimate__.. aaa 280, 000 


270, 000 


Anticipated pay adjustinent supplemental... ...---- 


Total appropriation or estimate__...............-....---} 280, 000 250, 000 | 
| i 


Senator HaypEen. The next witness is Dr. S. B. Fracker, Assistant 
to Administrator, Agricultural Research Administration, who is, I 
believe, to discuss research on agricultural problems of Alaska. 

Dr. Frackxer. Mr. Chairman, this item is an estimate of $270,000 
for continuing the Federal share of the joint program of research 
that was established as an expanded program about 4 years ago for 
the purpose of increasing food production within the Territory. 


VULNERABILITY OF ALASKA 


Alaska’s isolated position makes it especially vulnerable to attack 
and, after the end of the Second World War, the Congressdecided 
that it would be desirable to stimulate food production in the Terri- 
tory. In the case of an international emergency the Federal Govern- 
ment has the responsibility of protecting the long supply lines required 
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for transporting from the States food supplies not produced in Alaska. 
The Territory has a population of about 125,000 people. So long as a 
large part of the food has to come from the States over these great 
distances, it becomes a serious military responsibility. 

Senator Haypen. How much of that population is military? 

Dr. Fracker. The figure given, 125,000, is the so-called permanent 
population. It includes possibly a few of the military, but mainly 
it is the civilian population. 

Senator Haypen. If a military garrison, so to speak, were added, 
that would mean additional supplies would have to be brought in? 

Dr. Fracker. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. So that there would be a double advantage in 
increasing the food production in Alaska in that the expanding civil- 
ian population could obtain food at less cost, and the same would be 
true of expansion in the military population? 

Dr. Frackxer. That is the expectation; yes, sir. 


FEDERAL AND TERRITORIAL JOINT RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The program is a joint one with the Territory, handled through the 
University of Alaska which operates three experiment stations. The 
Territorial appropriation for this purpose is now at the rate of $113,550 
a year. 

In addition to this particular item, the Federal Government also 
supplies grant funds to Alaska under the State Experiment Station 
Grant Acts—the Hatch, Adams, Purnell, Bankhead-Jones, and Re- 
search and Marketing Acts—to the amount of some $90,000. As an 
item separate from this one, there is an increase proposed by the 
Office of Experiment Stations in the grant funds for Alaska for next 
year of $25,000 to bring the grant fund amount up to the authoriza- 
tion that was adopted by Congress in 1950. 

However, the particular item we are discussing now does not involve 
an increase over the present funds available, assuming that the supple- 
mental pay act cost for 1952 will be appropriated by Congress. 

Senator Haypen. How does this amount compare with the amount 
of money you actually had for the present fiscal year? 

Dr. Fracker. If the pay act supplemental is adopted, it will be 
the same. 

Senator Haypen. It will be identical? 

Dr. Fracker. Yes, sir. The pay-act supplemental for 1952 is an 
estimate of $20,000. If that is adopted for 1952, then the 1953 
figures and the 1952 figures will be identical. 

Senator HaypEN. Was it ever any higher at any previous time? 

Dr. Fracker. The total funds available to the station from all 
sources have not been higher; no, sir, except during the years when 
the buildings were under construction. ‘There was a reduction of 
$30,000 in this appropriation for 1952 under that of 1951, but the 
pay act supplemental in the amount of $20,000 comes within $10,000 
of the reduction that was made last year for economy purposes; 
Territorial support has been increasing at the same time. 

Senator Haypen. Really what you are driving at is a gradual 
expansion of what has been going on up there? 

Dr. Frackxer. The proposed expansion this year is only in the 
grant funds, yes, sir; that is correct. 
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FARM PRODUCTION INCREASING RAPIDLY 


The Department and the university feel very gratified with the 
rapidity with which the farmers are adopting practices that are being 
developed in the experimental work. 

The primary difficulties in increasing agricultural production prior 
to the adoption of this program were the facts that the farmers did 
not have adapted varieties, they did not know how to handle their 
livestock, they were not able to handle their forage in the ways that 
made their farming profitable. Therefore, they did not expand. 
But the findings of the Experiment Station bave been brought into 
use by the farmers so rapidly that we already have a very pronounced 
increase in production. 

The economist of the station informs us that milk production in 
Alaska has increased from 1,800,000 pounds in 1944 to 4,350,000 
pounds in 1950 and 5,200,000 pounds in 1951, an increase since 1944 
of 190 percent. 

Egg production has increased from 21,200 dozen in 1944 to 103,000 
dozen in 1951, an increase of 390 percent. 

Dressed poultry has increased from 3,350 pounds in 1944 to 21,000 
pounds in 1951, an increase of 525 percent. 

Potatoes have increased from 2,100 tons in 1944 to 2,950 tons in 
1951. 

Root vegetables continue to be important, with carrot production 
increasing from 29,600 pounds in 1944 to 96,090 pounds in 1951, an 
increase of 230 percent. 


AGRICULTURAL POTENTIALITIES OF ALASKA 


Senator Haypen. I have listened to statements made by various 
members of the Senate and the House of Representatives who have 
visited Alaska in years past and their reports have been most con- 
flicting. Some are of the opinion that it would be impossible to 
develop any large agrees production in Alaska on account of the 

ait 


climate. Others felt more encouraged. There was a disposition 
among some to believe that Americans just could not do it; that per- 
haps if we sent Scandinavians or Finns, people who are accustomed to 
the cold and who are able to produce things in a cold climate, that 
something might be accomplished. But these figures that you give 
us are really encouraging. Do you have any doubt about your 
ability to further expand if these appropriations are made? 

Dr. Fracker. We have no doubt in the Department, Senator. 
Many of the successful Alaska settlers from the States are of Scandi- 
navian ancestry. 

In addition to the need for working out the best methods of farming, 
improved varieties, the use of fertilizers, and so on, there is one addi- 
tional bottleneck. That is the amount of cleared acreage. The 
potential agricultural areas are forested. There are at present about 
13,500 cleared acres on the farms; that is being increased now at the 
rate of about a thousand acres a year. When farming becomes more 
profitable, that can be expanded almost indefinitely. 

There are at least a million acres of good agricultural land on which 
crops can be raised to advantage in Alaska under climatic conditions 
that make it possible for the crops to mature. Of this rough estimate 
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of about a million acres, 432,000 acres have been definitely located 
and classified in the surveys of the station and the Soil Conservation 
Service, and about 20 percent of that has had a detailed soil survey. 

Senator Haypren. Where are those areas located in Alaska, in the 
Fairbanks region or farther south? 

Dr. Frackxer. There are three locations that are especially promis- 
ing. The most important one is the Matanuska Valley which is above 
Anchorage and runs in this general direction [indicating on the map]. 

Senator HaypENn. Toward the west? 

Dr. Fracker. That is a flat valley between the mountains, toward 
the east from Palmer. 

The second valley, that is not yet developed so well, is the Tanana 
Valley around Fairbanks, and the third is the Kenai Peninsula below 
Anchorage: the west side of the Kenai Peninsula from Homer to 
Kenai and Kasilof. 

The 432,000 acres that have been determined by Soil Conservation 
Service and the station as definitely being available for agriculture 
and farming are in those three areas. Then there are others that are 
of lesser importance. 


PERMAFROST AREAS 





Senator HaypEN. The general impression is, first, that Alaska is so 
mountainous, that there is not much level land that could be culti- 
vated; second, that particularly in the Fairbanks area and elsewhere 
the ground remains frozen the year round so that it is very difficult 
to operate a farm. 

Dr. Fracxer. Alaska is one-fifth the size of the continental United 
States, so there can be a great deal of mountainous area and still leave 
substantial agricultural acreage, which is the case. 

The area north of the Yukon is not potentially agricultural land. 

Senator Haypen. Is that because of the freezing during the winter, 
the soil just stays frozen? 

Dr. Fracxer. Partly. The land is not adapted to agriculture in 
that area, the so-called tundra region. North of the Brooks Range, the 
area is mainly flat, with the ground frozen and water standing in pools 
in the summertime and ice in the winter. 

You referred to the permanently frozen conditions. That applies 
to the lower layers of the soil in the Tanana agricultural area north of 
the Alaska Range. The so-called permafrost region is underlain with 
ice throughout the summer. Nevertheless the farmers are finding it 
possible to produce crops in the area in the upper soil that thaws dur- 
ing the summertime. 

Senator Haypen. How thick are those layers that thaw out? 

Dr. Frackxer. The layers that thaw out run down to from 5 to 20 
feet in depth. The frozen part below may run to a depth of 2,000 
feet. 

The surface is not frozen during the summer. 

Senator Haypren. Most crops are produced in about the top foot or 
two of soil. If it thaws out and is properly drained, the crops would 
produce? 

Dr. Fracker. That is right. Certain problems of drainage and 
other complications need to be worked out. The Tanana Valley has 
a very low rainfall, and the fact that the lower layers of soil are frozen 
helps to conserve moisture nearer the surface. But dairying, potato 
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growing, and the production of other root vegetables and cereals are 
proving entirely practicable and worth while in that area. It would 
be possible around Fairbanks to raise enough potatoes to more than 
supply the local population. 

Senator Haypren. Are there perennial grasses that withstand the 
winter? 

Dr. Fracker. There are perennial pasture grasses, excellent grasses. 
There are no perennial legumes at present that are satisfactory. 
There are varieties of both clover and alfalfa that furnish breeding 
stock from which it is hoped that perennial legumes that are satis- 
factory, can be developed; but at present the legume supplies for 
forage are annual crops. 


PROFITABLE USE OF FERTILIZERS 


One of the interesting features in connection with the soils investi- 
gations that was not entirely expected was the value of commercial 
fertilizers in Alaska. These commercial fertilizers are needed from 
the time the forest or brush is first cut off. The farmers had not re- 
alized the need for these fertilizers because of the fact that the crops 
grow very rapidly in the long daylight. In the Fairbanks area the 
daylight is practically continuous in midsummer, the whole 24 hours, 
and some 20 hours in the Matanuska Valley area. 

The result is that the growth is very rapid. The experiment station 
has found that by using commercial fertilizers the farmers can increase 
their production by frem 50 to 100 percent and that large quantities 
of fertilizer, up to 800 to 1,000 pounds per acre, pay dividends, de- 
pending on the crop on which they are used. 


POTATO PRODUCTION 


The principal cash crop of Alaska farms continues to be potatoes. 
At the time this work was started, they were using a local seedling as 
being somewhat better adapted than any of the standard commercial 
varieties of potatoes that we have in the States. The experiment sta- 
tion has developed and selected six or eight new strains, of which four 
are ready for multiplication this coming summer, and will be made 
available to the farmers through the Alaska Certified Seed Growers 
Association in 1953. 

These are more satisfactory, they have a better marketing quality, 
and they are also producing better. 

During the period that Alaska was growing so rapidly, of course, 
they brought in potatoes from all the different States and as a result 
they brought in all of the potato diseases that the United States has, 
and that has caused something of a problem. The disease known as 
ring rot is proving especially troublesome so that the pathologist at 
the station is devoting a good deal of his time to the establishment of 
disease-free stocks for distribution to the farmers in order to control 
the ring rot. The ring rot does not carry over in the soil, but does 
carry over in the seed stock. 
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INCREASED DAIRY PRODUCTION 


The most startling and rapid improvement has been in dairy pro- 
duction. Up to a few years ago, before this work was started, there 
was not enough fluid milk produced in the Territory even for the 
children who needed it particularly. One of the reasons for that is 
that the summer season, pasture season, is so short that it was difficult 
to carry the cows through the winter. When large quantities of con- 
centrates and hay were brought in from the States, the cost was very 
high. 

The station, however, has developed methods now through the use 
of pasture legumes, and through putting the forage in silos, so the 
farmers can raise their calves. As a result their herds have been 
increasing quite rapidly with the result, as I mentioned a few minutes 
ago, of an increase in milk production of 190 percent over the last 
4 or 5 years. 

In addition to the fact that they were having difficulties with 
feeds in past vears, they also did not have good strains of cattle, 
and an artificial-insemination program has been started under this 
joint program with the Territory, particularly in the Matanuska 
Valley and the Fairbanks area. Four bulls that were sent up from 
the Beltsville (Md.) Station, Red Dane and Holstein, are, through 
the artificial-insemination program, the sires of practically all of the 
calves that are now being developed in the area. 

The result is that it has been possible to get much greater milk 
production from the new calves than from their dams. ‘There are 
indications that the heifers are consistently producing from 20 to 
30 percent more than their dams produced. 

As an illustration of the benefit of the feeding program itself, they 
have kept continuous records on 27 cows from six herds scattered 
through the Matanuska Valley on which there are complete 3-year 
records. The feeding and management improved their production so 
much that their average production, which was 8,610 pounds per 
cow in 1948, increased to 10,156 pounds per cow in 1950 and 1951. 


NEED FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION OF MEAT 


The next principal problem that it is desirable to attack as soon as 
possible is that of increasing the meat supply. Meat is one of the 
most important and extensive imports from the States at the present 
time. Previously the bull calves on dairy farms were all killed at 
birth because it did not pay to raise them even to the age of producing 
veal, but now they are being raised for about 6 months. It is believed 
that if a study can be made of the most economical way of raising these 
bull calves, a material increase in the meat supply can come from these 
dairy farms. The herds are now large enough so that the raising of 
these bull calves will provide a substantial increase in the available 
supply of meat. 

Senator HaypEn. The primary problem I assume will be to provide 
enough silage to carry them over until they are 2 years old? 

Dr. Fracker. That is right. Also they used to feed the calves at 
an early age with whole milk. That meant that there was an invest- 
ment of some $150 per calf in the milk alone that was fed. Now they 
are feeding dry skim milk with the result that the calf can be reared 
to weaning age on from $44 to $60. 
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NEW GRAIN VARIETIES DEVELOPED 


Grain production, especially oats and barley, is entirely practicable 
on these farms, but the rapid maturing varieties that were needed had 
not been developed until this program was started. Since 1948 two 
superior cereal varieties have been worked out, Golden Rain oats and 
Edda barley. These varieties have been increased in the States 
through contracts in Montana, and were distributed to farmers for the 
first tume in the spring of 1951. 

I mentioned also the red clover and the yellow-flowered alfalfa that 
are used in the hope of developing a perennial legume. 


INSECT PROBLEMS SERIOUS 


There are some serious insect problems, particularly cutworms, 
wire worms and root maggots. An entomologist is now employed at 
the station, and he has found that certain emulsions of some of the 
new synthetic insecticides are useful in controlling the pests. The 
climate affects the life history of insects so that the control methods 
that are used in the States are not always applicable in Alaska. 

Senator Haypen. A good farmer in Arizona budgets his insecticides 
right along with his fertilizer. He has found that both operate and 

ay. 
, Dr. Fracxer. In the far North they do not have as much insect 
trouble as they do in the warmer areas, but they do have some rather 
difficult problems to meet in this field. 


LOW-COST HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 


I might mention one other development, before I close, that is 
rather interesting. One member of the staff is an agricultural engineer. 
A problem that was assigned to him was that of using the local sopptics 
of timber for house construction. Many of the trees are small and 
most of the local sawmills do not finish their-lumber. The engineer 
was asked to develop some method of putting up small cabins and 
small houses using rough, unplaned lumber and yet getting the 
houses tight aiek so that the homesteader could protect himself 
against the long winter the first year, something he could put up on 
his land and still not run the risk of freezing to death the first winter. 

A method has been devised of using the rough, unplaned boards on 
both the outside and the inside of the framing, together with two 
layers of building paper, one waterproof and the other permeable to 
air and water. Tests have shown that by this method of construction 
it is possible to put up a low-cost house with local materials very 
rapidly, so that the homesteader’s family could be protected. 

Senator HaypEN. The only import would be the building paper? 

Dr. Fracxer. That is right. 

That completes my statement, Senator Hayden. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you very much, Dr. Fracker. 

Dr. Fracxer. Thank you, sir, for your courtesy. 
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RESEARCH ON STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS 
DOMESTIC PRODUCTION DEVELOPMENT 


STATEMENTS OF DR. M. R. CLARKSON, ASSISTANT TO ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; DR. 
A. H. MOSEMAN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS 
AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING; DR. K. S. QUISENBERRY, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS, AND 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING; C. F. SPEH, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY; 
FREDERICK D. BATES, JR., CHIEF, CHEMICALS AND RUBBER 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF MATERIALS, MUNITIONS BOARD; DR. 
ARTHUR G. PETERSON, CHIEF, TEXTILES, FOREST, AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, OFFICE OF MATERIALS, 
MUNITIONS BOARD; LESTER DUTT, COMMODITY ADVISER, 
CHEMICALS AND RUBBER DIVISION, OFFICE OF MATERIALS, 
MUNITIONS BOARD; E. L. STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND 
FISCAL OFFICER, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRA- 
TION; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS; DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET SCHEDULE 


(Schedules from the justifications follow:) 


Anprom@iation act, 1963.00 2. os foce woe eee ciel oe é 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 


I ee re ee oie ele a ate alee 
Bee eeneee, see. ork. Ate ee a et ae eit hut 


Increase 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1953 


Decrease to eliminate nonrecurring provision in 1952 appropriation 

act for completion of pilot- lant facilities for tannin extraction... — $50, 000 
For initiating pilot- plant scale investigations on the extraction of 

tannin from canaigre 
For expanding production re esearch on fiber plants for cordage and 

SOG UNUM SS. ui eal elles edemusn eager» J . +38, 200 


Project statement 


| | 1952 | Increase or 1953 
Project 1951 | (estimated)! decrease | (estimated)” 


1, Research on domestic production of natural rubber $209, 691 $225, 300 

2. Investigations of domestic production of vegetable | | 
tannins. __- | 87, 504 

3. Investigations on ‘vegetable and animal fats and oils. 

4. Investigations on fiber ann ee ee . 

Unobligated balance __ Jopibeten ddde uae chwbks Dia won 

Total pay adjustment re ee ke a [32, 600) | [40, 100] 


Total available or estimate iy 582,000 | +43,000 | | 625, 000 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental —32, 000 | 











Total appropriation or estimate . ; 550, 000 | 
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RESEARCH ON DOMESTIC PRODUCTION OF NATURAL RUBBER 


Senator Haypen. The next witness listed is Dr. M. R. Clarkson, 
Assistant to Administrator, Agricultural Research Administration, 
who is to discuss research on strategic and critical agricultural 
materials. 

We shall be glad to hear from you, Doctor. 

Dr. CLarxson. Mr. Chairman, this research is carried on under the 
authority of section 7 (b) of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpiling Act of July 23, 1946, and our procedure is to conduct 
research on those projects that are recommended to us by the Muni- 
tions Board of the Military Establishment. 

Our work is under four general headings. 

The first is rubber-production investigations. This work is con- 
ducted primarily in California and in Texas, first, on the problems of 
producing guayule for rubber production and, secondly, on problems 
of extracting the rubber from the plant and deresinating the rubber. 
The rubber from the guayule plant in nature contains a high content 
of resin, which for most purposes must be removed from the product 
for commercial use. 

Senator Haypen. At what price can you produce a pound of usable 
rubber out of guayule? 

Dr. Ciarkson. I do not know that we have worked that out. 
Our experimentation is on improving the plant, improving its disease 
resistance, improving the rubber content, and getting the agronomic 
aspects of it worked out. That is an ever-changing picture. We 
have been able to improve the rubber content and increase the 
amount of rubber per acre. 

Then also, the extraction procedures have not been entirely worked 
out. We could give you an estimate on the present basis of the cost 
per acre, but that is changing as our research goes forward. 

Senator Haypen. During the war, when the Japanese occupied 
Malaya and rubber became exc eedingly scarce, we had two ways of 
manufacturing rubber: one was to manufacture artificial rubber and 
the other was to grow these plants such as guayule. As I remember, 
there were a great many different plants that were discussed as having 
a rubber content. Is guayule the only one left on which you are 
experimenting? 

Dr. Ctarxson. Guayule is the only one that shows a prospect of 
being a usable plant in the immediate future. However, we are 
continuing limited experiments with kok-saghyz, the Russian dande- 
lion, and a few other rubber-bearing plants under other funds of 
the Department. 

Senator Hayprn. If you have a figure that you can put in the record 
on the cost of a pound of rubber produced from guayule in compar- 
ison with ordinary rubber or synthetic rubber, I think it would be 
worth while. 

Dr. CLarkson. We can give the best figures available on our studies 
to date. I would like to point out that, as the studies progress, that 
figure should change. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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On the basis of present experiments, which do not include full pilot-plant or 
commercial-scale studies, our best estimates are that the cost of producing de- 
resinated guayule rubber in this country would be around 42 cents per pound. 
Of this amount, 27 cents is estimated for the cost of producing and harvesting the 
shrub, and 15 cents for the processing of the shrub to produce deresinated rubber. 

There may be additional costs for disease control and chemical weed control 
under some conditions that would increase shrub production costs. New guayule 
varieties show promise of disease resistance, and the new vigorous hybrids may 
crowd out weeds and reduce the need for chemical weed control. It is believed 
that the cost per pound can be reduced materially by the use of new high-yielding 
strains or hybrid selections, Additional field experience is needed to assess these 
factors. It is possible also that some credits may be taken from the sale of the 
resins. 

We understand that the present price of No. 1 ribbed smoked sheets of imported 
hevea rubber is 38 cents per pound, dockside in New York. The price of GR-S, 
the most widely used synthetic rubber, is presently 23 cents a pound, f. o. b. the 
plant. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE TANNINS 


Dr. CLarxson. The next item is “tannin investigations.”” Tannin 
is another strategic and critical item. We depend on imports for 
around 85 percent of our usable tannins. The remainder comes pri- 
marily from the dead chestnut trees, and that supply is rapidly dimin- 
ishing. It is estimated that by 1960 there will be very little of that 
remaining. 

Senator Haypen. Was not the original tan bark from oak? 

Dr. CLarxkson. Oak tan bark has been used. But in recent years 
the amounts of tannin used are far beyond the capacity of any extrac- 
tion from tan bark. Imported tannin comes from quebracho, pri- 
marily, a woody material that is imported from Argentina. 

There are small amounts that come from wattle, hemlock, tan 
bark, and sumac, but the imported quebracho and the chestnut wood 
in this country furnish the large bulk of the tannin extracts. 

Senator Haypen. Have synthetic tannins ever been produced? 

Dr. CLarxson. There are synthetic tannins that are widely used, 
but they are not suitable generally for the heavy leathers that are 
needed for sole leather, which is the principal use of heavy leather. 
So, we must have vegetable tannins for that purpose. 

Of the many plants that have been studied under this research, 
canaigre appears to be by far the most promising. It is a plant that 
grows wild down in your country. It produces a tuberous root, 
something like a sweetpotato. It contains around 25 or 35 percent of 
tannin on a dry basis, and it appears that it will be fully usable for 
heavy leathers. 

Senator Haypgen. What is a mystery to me is that I remember a 
great many years ago when J was a boy there was a guayule company 
with very substantial acreage, but at that time they could not make it 
pay and they dropped out of the picture entirely. 

It is only in recent years that the plant has been again considered as 
a valuable source of tannin. I never could understand why that 
happened. 

Dr. CLtarkson,. I am not familiar with that occurrence, but one of 
the reasons might be found in the difference between growing it as a 
crop with modern machinery and by regulated irrigation methods as 
— gathering it haphazardly from the wild or from dry-land 
culture. 
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Secondly—and this may be most important—the extract from the 
canaigre contains a high percentage of starch and a high percen of 
sugars which have ok removed before the tannin is usable. at 
accounts for part of our studies here to devise methods and procedures 
of not only extracting the tannin but removing from that tannin the 
sugars and starches. 

Senator Haypgen. Can any profitable use be made of the sugars and 
starches taken out? 

Dr. Crarxson. I believe there is some likelihood of that. Is that 
right, Mr. Speh? 

Mr. Spex. You remove them by fermentation, and the products of 
fermentation might find a market. 

; — CLarKson. So far we know of no market, but that is a possi- 
ulity. 

On this item we have during the past 2 years been building in the 
Eastern Regional Research Labacatory a pilot plant in which we can 
test out laboratory procedures for the extraction of the tannin and 
the removal of the starches and sugars. We have in this budget an 
increase of $54,800 to operate that pilot plant. This increase is offset 
by a decrease of $50,000 by eliminating the nonrecurring item we had 
last year to finish construction of the pilot plant. 

Senator Haypen. What is the liens between canaigre and 
sourdock? 

Dr. Ciarkson. I believe it is either the same plant or very closely 
related to it. 

Senator HaypEeN. My understanding was that sourdock grew in a 
great many parts of the United States, and canaigre was more of a 
desert plant. 

Dr. Moseman. The canaigre is a member of the dock family, 
Senator. The strain that is known particularly in Arizona is one that 
produces a higher yield of tannin materials. The work we have been 
doing pretty ae is devoted to the selection of strains or types of 
plant that have a higher percentage of tannin materials in the roots. 

Senator Haypen. That selective process has increased the tannin 
content? 

Dr. Mosreman. Yes, sir; very materially. We have some strains 
that yield up to 35 percent of tannins as compared to 20 percent in the 
original wild material that was grown. 


INVESTIGATIONS ON VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FATS AND OLLS 


Dr. Ctarkson. The next item under this work is on strategic oils. 
It is concentrated on castor oil and on replacements for end uses of 
castor oil. We have work going forward in the southwestern States 
and in California on the production of castor beans. 

As you may recall, there was a program sponsored by the Depart- 
ment at the request of the Munitions Board last year for 80,000 acres 
of castor beans. This year that is being increased to around 200,000 
acres. 

Senator Haypen. How many acres were actually planted in that 
year? 

* Dr. Crarkson. Last year it was 80,000. I believe in the-beginning 
the goal was 90,000 and they got 80,000 planted. 

Senator Haypen. I heard that there were two things being sought. 
One was a better content of castor oil in bean—that is, a given number 
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of pounds of beans in the amount of castor oil—and the other was a 
plant that could be harvested mechanically. 

Dr. Crarxson. I believe on the first point that the oil content of 
the bean is fairly constant, but it was to produce a plant that would 
produce more beans, which amounts to the same thing. The yield per 
acre has increased. Secondly, we are seeking to produce a plant of 
uniform size that can be combined. The third ine of work is to 
produce machinery suitable for harvesting. The latter problem is 
being attacked in two directions. One is to develop combine ma- 
chinery for the regular growth plants, and the other is for stripping 
machines that can handle the taller, coarser plants that seem to 
produce better in some areas. 

Senator Haypen. The castor-bean plant that I first became ac- 
quainted with when I] was very young grew in Arizona to a height of 
20 feet. 

Dr. Cuarkson. It is a very tall, coarse plant. 

Senator Haypen. If it was a mild winter, it lived over another 
year. 

' Dr, CLrarKson. With the stripping machines, they can handle a 
large coarse plant. That type of plant does seem to grow better in 
some areas. 

Senator Haypren. Now, for the other type, about how high should 
the plant grow? 

Dr. Mosreman. We have really two different types of plants that 
have been selected. One type of plant is grown under irrigation condi- 
tions, primarily in California and some in the Oklahoma-Texas irri- 
gated areas. ‘Those plants run about 3 feet tall. They are the kind 
of plants you can combine—that is, harvest the entire plant—run 
them through the combine and get your seed out in that way. 

Senator Haypen. Has the plant been developed until the height is 
uniform? 

Dr. Mossman. Yes; that has a uniform mature size. 

Senator Haypren. Are there sports that run above and below it? 
Has the type been fixed? 

Dr. MosrmMan. Yes; that has been fixed, although occasionally we 
get one of these tall sports coming up, and that has caused some 
difficulty in that irrigated area in the West. That is one of the 
difficulties we ran into this last year. In the short time we have been 
working on it, we have not fixed plant height quite as thoroughly as 
we know we have to. 

The second type we have been working on is the taller type of plant 
that runs about 5 or 6 feet tall which is grown under dry-land condi- 
tions in Oklahoma and Texas, and that is the kind that is somewhat 
too rank for harvesting with combine. You cannot run the plants 
through the machine to harvest it; so, we have developed strippers 
that are more or less brush affairs that brush the seed capsules off the 
plant. The plants remain standing in the field, and we just harvest 
the capsules off the plant. 

Senator HaypENn. Now the pods that hold the seed do not open all 
at the same time, do they? 

Dr. Mosreman. That is one other feature. Another problem is that 
the capsules tend to open and throw the seed out. We have selected 
types now that retain seeds so that we can harvest the whole capsule 
with the seed in it. 

Senator Haypren. Otherwise there is a large loss of seed on the 
ground? 
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Dr. Mos man. That is right. 

Senator Haypren. There is no way of reeovery of it from the ground? 

Dr. Mossman. No. The only way we can control that is to breed 
types where the pods remain closed and do not open up like they 
normally would. 

Dr. Crarxson. The other approach to this problem is in chemical 
research, to try to develop from our iduanestidalty produced oils, such 
as soybean oil, lubricants, and other chemicals that are vitally needed 
and can now be produced only from castor oil. That work was just 
begun last fall and is going forward in the laboratories of the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. 

Senator Haypen. I think that is a worthy field for research because 
the volume of other oil is so much greater than what you would be 
able to obtain from the castor bean plant. 

Dr. Ciarkxson. That is exactly the thought behind our experi- 
mentation. We have developed several products that show good 
prospect of being able to substitute as lubricants for chemicals now 
produced exclusively from castor oil. 

Senator Haypren. Going back again a long time, my recollection 
was that castor oil was the standard lubricant for machinery in the 
early days. Then the petroleum product came along and took its 
place. Why is there not some petroleum product to take its place? 
Why do you have to have it? 

Dr. CLarxson. These castor-oil products are still superior in many 
ways. It should be borne in mind that it is not castor oil itself but 
chemicals that are made from castor oil that have the properties most 
needed by the military. These chemicals will withstand extremes of 
temperature, from very low temperatures, to very high temperatures, 
and retain their viscosity and retain their ability to lubricate the 
machinery. That has become particularly important in such develo p- 
ments as the jet engines where the heats are intense. The petroleum 
oils just do not stand up under those conditions. 


INVESTIGATIONS ON FIBER PLANTS 


The fourth item is in the field of strategic fibers. We are working 
on some hard fibers for ropes, naval cordage, and so on. 

Sansevieria is a crop that has possibility of being grown in Florida. 
It is looking very well. The fiber from it has been accepted by the 
Navy as usable in their marine cordage. 

Senator HaypEn. What does the plant look like? 

Dr. Ciarkson. I have a picture of it right here. It is a plant that 
is often used as an ornamental plant in hotels, homes, and so on. 

Senator Haypen. Well, does it have as long a fiber as the tropical 
plants from which rope is made? 

Dr. Ciarxson, It has a fiber of sufficient length to produce marine 
cordage of equal usefulness. Those leaves are about 3 and 4 feet 
in length. 

Dr. Moseman. They will run about 3 or 4 feet tall, that is, the 
leaves of the plant. 

Senator HaypEn. How is the fiber taken out of the leaf? 

Dr. Moseman. That is one of the problems we are going-to have to 
have some more information on. 

The best procedure that we find now is what we call a wet decortica- 
tion. That is the handling of the material from the field in a more 
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or less green stage, pressing the leaves into narrow ribbons, and then 
taking them into the scutching operation and cleaning the plants in 
a wet stage rather than allowing the leaves to dry and then trying to 
hackle the fibers out of them. 

We really have not gone as far as we should, although the material 
that we have handled in that way in the last year or two looks promis- 
ing enough so that we feel we can go ahead on a small scale any time. 

Senator Haypen. Well, the Philippine cordage is still supposed to 
be the best in the world, is it not? 

Dr. Moseman. We would still like to have that, if we could get it. 

Senator Haypen. Is there any of it produced on this continent? Is 
there some produced in Yucatan? 

Dr. Moseman. There was some production of abaci—that is the 
Philippine plant—during World War II in Central America. We 
currently have a program that is supported with RFC providing 
funds to our Bureau to establish a small acreage down there, essen- 
tially to get some information on a pilot scale production. This is 
a combination research and production program in which our Bureau 
is doing the research job. 

Dr. CLarKson. We also use in this country a tremendous amount of 
soft fiber, mainly jute for bagging, for twine, and so on. In an effort 
to find a source of domestic supply of a substitute, we have turned 
to a plant called kenaf. That plant has been grown in Cuba and in 
several countries of Central America, and there have been varying 
amounts grown for some time in Florida, with a somewhat larger 
amount having been grown last year. 

It was found during last year that the plant was subject to a lately 
recognized disease; and one of our problems this year is to identify 
that disease and to determine a means of avoiding it. 

Senator Haypen. I can remember very well that practically all 
of the grain grown in California and in the Southwest went into jute 
bags that came from India. That practice has practically disappeared 
now as far as the harvesting of grain is concerned by substituting bulk 
storage. 

Now, what is the need for this substitute for jute bags in this 
country aside from grain? 

Dr. CLtarxson. I will ask Mr. Peterson to answer. 

Mr. Pererson. The jute bags are used in making sand bags and 
camouflage cloth and other products for use in connection with the 
military. We also use large quantities of jute for bags, burlap, 
carpet yarns, and various twines. 

Senator Haypren. Looking at the trucks going by, you don’t see 
cement in bags made of cloth any more. They use paper bags. 

Mr. Prrerson. Paper has made great inroads and lessened our 
dependence on India and Pakistan for these materials. Another 
important use for jute is in covering for cotton bales. 

Dr. Curarkson. There are still some 700 million pounds of jute a 
year that are used, 

Senator Haypen. Is that the jute or the burlap? 

Mr. Prererson. It is the jute or the jute burlap. We import the 
raw jute here to make yarns and twines, but all of the burlap is made 
in India now and imported in the form of burlap. 

_ Senator Haypen. Burlap is just about a one-use product, that is, 
if you wrap a cotton bale with it, that is about the end of it. 
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Mr. Pererson. The higher prices of jute bags now has made it 


quite profitable to reuse gunny sacks. in 
Dr. Ciarxson. In addition to the disease problem, there are also As 
insect problems. It was found during the year that the pink boll pl 
worm of cotton would, under certain conditions, attack the kenaf. C0 
Then there are problems of processing the fiber from the plant that 
we need to work out. ge 
The increase of $38,200 requested on these fibers will be used pri- FF tit 
marily for the kenaf and sansevieria that has just been discussed. : th 
Senator Haypren. Apparently your 1952 estimate is an increase [ ti 
over the amount allowed in 1951. Was there a cut made of the [fF de 
budget request of last year? . ti 
Mr. Cuiarxson. There was a cut last year under the budget request. Zz ce 
Mr. SrrutrrMann. The total request that came to the Congress was Y ty 


$900,000 last year. The amount provided was $550,000, the cut 
being $350,000. 

Senator Haypen. Then in coming back this year, you are still 
not asking for as much as the budget request of the previous fiscal 
year? 

Mr. Cuiarxson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. That is account- 
ed for primarily because we had a larger item in last year for the 
chemical work on oils which it has been determined will not be needed 
because of some other developments in industry. 

That completes the items, Mr. Chairman. We have the gentlemen 
here from the Munitions Board, from the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry, and the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering. 

Senator Haypen. We might hear from the representatives of the FF 
Munitions Board about the importance of this research. 4 he 





SUPPORT OF RUBBER PROGRAM BY THE MUNITIONS BOARD 


Dr. Crarxson. This is Mr. Bates from the Munitions Board. A t 

Mr. Bates. I and my associates from the Munitions Board are [_ 
here to testify as to the interest of the Department of Defense in 
these projects. I am particularly qualified on the rubber problem, 
and Mr. Dutt is qualified on the oils, and Mr. Peterson on fibers and 
tannins. 

As far as the rubber is concerned, our principal interest, boiled 
down to a nutshell, is this: We would like to get a procedure lined up [| © ‘ 
both from the standpoint of improved yields of rubber per acre, : 
improved methods of extracting the rubber from the shrub, and an | — t 
improved process for deresinating the rubber so that in the event we, | 
in a future emergency, were forced to resort to a natural rubber- 
producing project in this country, we could do so, much more efficiently 
and economically than was the case in the last war. 

Senator Haypen. Well, is it still true that to get a good airplane 
tire, there must be a certain amount of natural rubber in it? 

Mr. Bates. That is correct, sir, and that is why we have our 
stockpile of natural rubber. 

Senator Haypen. We never have been able to make a completely 
synthetic tire that would stand the stress and strain? - ; 

Mr. Bares. That is correct. A year ago one of the big question =| 
marks in our minds with regard to the guayule problem was this: | — 
We knew that the guayule could be produced and that oo rubber 
could be used to supplement the total supply of natural rubber. 
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However, the normal uses of guayule by the rubber manufacturing 
industry were more or less in very specialized and small applications. 
As our stockpile increased, the value of guayule was reduced to a sup- 
plemental program which might come into play if our stockpile be- 
comes exhausted in a long war. 

In that case we had to be sure that the guayule rubber was fully as 
good as hevea for tires, particularly heavy-duty tires such as you men- 
tioned, and for airplane tires. So the Department of Agriculture and 
the Office of Rubber Reserve in the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion have conducted a series of tests in which they have taken this 
deresinated guayule and have actually made truck tires and run those 
tires on a test fleet. The tires made entirely out of guayule rubber 
compared equally with the tires made entirely out of bevea, the regular 
type of natural rubber. So we have satisfied ourselves on that point. 

Senator Haypen. As a long-range matter, do you think it is wise 
for Congress to appropriate this money to carry on these experiments? 
Mr. Bares. Yes, we think it is important. 


STRATEGIC OILS 


Senator Haypen. Does anyone want to say anything about the 
oils? 

Mr. Durr. I might say, going back, that castor oil was one of our 
most strategic oils in World War I. The Army had to resort to direct 
contracts with the farmers to get them to grow some castor beans 
domestically. 

In World War II castor oil was so important at the beginning of the 
war that we convoyed beans up here from Brazil, and we are extremely" 
worried because 75 percent of the world’s production is concentrated 
in Brazil. That was subject to sabotage and a lot of other hazards. 

Senator Haypen. Under normal conditions, what are the compara- 
tive prices of castor beans imported from Brazil and those grown in 
this country? 

Mr. Durr. In our contracts with the farmers we have a floor price 
of 10 cents a pound or the price of the Brazilian beans. This year we 
paid the higher price or the price of the Brazilian beans. 

Senator Haypgn. In other words, it does not cost you an extreme 
amount above the normal price to get these beans? 

Mr. Durr. The only amount that it is costing us in addition is in 
research. The farmers will reap the benefit because we hope these 
experiments will establish castor beans as a competitive farm crop in 
this country. 

GUAYULE RUBBER TESTS 


Dr. CLtarxson. Mr. Chairman, with respect to Mr. Bates’ remarks 
on the testing of the tires, there is an item in the Congressional 
Record, placed there by the Honorable Jack Z. Anderson, of California, 
that is of interest along that line. The entire test is recited there, 
showing that the guayule rubber tire had run 50,000 miles when the 
test was completed. 

Senator HaypEen. What is the date of that record? 

Dr. CLtarxson. The date is February 19, 1952. 

Senator Haypen. And the page? 

Dr. Cuarxson. The page is A—992. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Summary of results of road tests on heavy-duty truck tires using deresinated guayule 
rubber in comparison with hevea (plantation) rubber 
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EXPLANATORY NoOTEs.— Deresinated guayule rubber aes by BAIC, U.S. Natural Rubber Research 
Station, Salinas, Calif. Tires fabricated by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; Size 9.00-20, 10-ply, 
rayon fabric, highway tread. 3 tires supplied for each carcass composition. Cold rubber (low temperature 
GR-S) used for tr on all tires. 
Road tests conducted by Office of Rubber Reserve test fleet, Camp Bullis, San Antonio, Tex.: 
Wheel position: Rear alternated; load, 5,000 pounds per tire; inflation 65 pounds. 
Route: 92 percent pavement and 8 percent gravel, first 7,00) miles; 100 percent pavement thereafter. 
Speed: 45 miles per hour on pavement; 30 miles per hour 0. gravel. 
Duration of test: 92 days; average temperature, 71° F. 
Average wet miles per tire: 2,294; maximum temperature, 104° F. 
Average total miles per tire: 31,720; minimum temperature, 27° F. 
These data were taken from progress reports supplied by the Office of Rubber Reserve. 


The polo wing conclusions are taken from the Final Report, Government Tire 
Test Project “‘BZ’’ Deresinted Guayule Rubber Versus Natural (Hevea) Rubber 
(100 Percent and 45 Percent) in Carcasses of 9.00-20, 10 PR Rayon Cord Tires; 
GR-S- 100 in Treads, submitted by the Office of Rubber Reserve: 

“The behavior of the guayule and hevea rubbers was almost identical for 
each characteristic evaluated. 

‘At the 100 percent level the two were equal for carcass durability, based on 
one tire in each construction running at 50,900 miles, when the test was discon- 
tinued. At the same level, but based on the average miles to faiiure of two tires 
in each construction, guayule might be considered slightly superior to the hevea 
rubber used in making up the control carcass. At the 45 percent level it is 
notable that both guayule and hevea were inferior to their 100 percent construc- 
tions, and were equal for durability, based on average mileage to failure of all 
tires in each group (table I). 

“At the 100 percent level GR-S-100 treads were approximately equal in 
resistance to cracking on both guayule and hevea rubber carcasses, with a slight 
advantage in favor of the guayule construction (table LI). 

“Sectional growth was about the same in each, although that in the guayule 
was slightly less. Tread cracking, as well as sectional growth, was greater at 
the 45 percent level than at 100 percent, the guayule/GR-S construction being 
the least resistant to cracking, although sectional growth was no greater. 

“Temperatures were significantly comparable between guayule and hevea con- 
structions, at both levels.” 


Senator Haypen. All right, gentlemen, thank you. 

I find that I have to go to the floor now, and we will recess until 
10:30, Monday morning. " 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, Wednesday, March 12, 1952, a recess was 
taken, the subcommittee to reconvene at 10:30 a.m., Monday, March 
17, 1952.) 
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